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1. Tell your friends that it is still 
alive and hicking, like Beatty’s 


Cruiser Squadron. 


That during the War it willl 
be published Monthly, like the 


Athenzum. 


That the price of it is One 
Penny, lithe the price of the 
Morning Post. 


2. 








That it is as good reading as 
“the best bit of literature in 
the mess,” namely, the Saturday 
Review. 


4. 
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brance. Particulars post free. 
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Brighter and Cleaner 
Fires with less Coal 


AMERON’S Coal Saver is a most welcome discovery 
which brings added comfort and cheer into the home. 
Its effect on the fire is wonderful. Dull, dead, smoking 
coal is transformed in a few minutes into a live, bright 
and _ cheerful-looking glow. Combustion is slower 
—heat is intensified. You can use Cameron’s Coal 
Saver in the daintiest drawing-room without the slightest 
mess or trouble. In the kitchen it is most convenient 
—the smokeless glow makes cooking easy. 


Smoke and Soot Banished 


Coal, Coke or Slack fires treated with Cameron’s Coal 
Saver burn slowly without smoke or soot, leaving only a 
fine ash when burnt out. Slack can now be used with 
comfort in every room without dirt or mess. 








Cameron’s 
Coal Saver 


HOW TO USE IT. 


There is no trouble or inconvenience whatever in using 
Cameron’s Coal Saver. When you place fresh coals on 
the fire take the sprinkler top carton and sprinkle a little 
of the powder on the fire. The effect of Cameron’s Coal 
Saver lasts until the slowly burning coal becomes re- 
duced to ashes. All that is needed is a little Cameron's 
Coal Saver each time the fire is made up. 


Our Money Back Offer 


We ask you to try Cameron’s Coal Saver at our expense 
—we take all risk. Send to-day for a large carton, give 
it a fair trial; if the results are not satisfactory to you, 
return the partly used carton and without question we 
will at once refund your money in full. We could not 
make this straightforward offer unless we had complete 
confidence in the wonderful effects of Cameron’s Coal 
Saver on all qualities of Coal, Coke and Slack. We do 
not make any exaggerated statements but prefer to leave 


the judgment to you. 
Six 2 6 
2 Cartons ] 


Write to-day, enclosing P.O. or Cheque for trial carton, 
sufficient to treat 25 cwt. of coal, to the actual manu- 
facturers, CAMERON'S COAL SAVER CO. 
8, Baden Place, Boro’, S.E. 


Send for Trial Tin to-day! 








a Large 
Carton 








M. GREGORY, General Manager, 





Money Back if not satisfied 
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WAR-TIME PERSONS. 


Il. THE WAGNERITE. 


His hair is long. He smokes a dirty pipe. 
He hath a beard, a dull eye, and false teeth, 
A thin top lip to scorn the lip beneath 
Which droops and bulges and is of the type 
Known among little girls as “ cherry-ripe.” 
His cheeks and hands are tinged with yellow 
like death, 
Or perished lilies in a funeral wreath ; 
His suit is loose and brown, with a green stripe. 


The hujahs snarl the snarl of the mad dog, 
The fiddles scream, the tom-toms rip and roar ; 
Says he, “ Thank God, they’re warming up at last!” 
His tuppenny soul floats out upon the blast 
Of shameless noise to where the German hog 
Helped by the German ape, is foul once more. 

T. W. H. C. 








LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Recent honours: For A. M. S. Methuen, S.R.T., a 
baronetcy ; for Agg-Gardner, M.P., a knighthood. 





Punch beneath a page picture of no particular merit: 


Coxer-Nut: “ Meet se | and nothing doing!” _ 
Rounpasout Horse: “ Well, what can you expect with 
awaron? They’ve all got something better to do. 


As Punch is so fond of observing: “Rather thin— 
eh?” 
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Under the head of “The World of Books,” the 
Weekly Dispatch has the following :-— 


W. J. Locke is not only a “ best seller” as a novelist, but 
also—in the United States—as a kinema author. Twelve 
of his stories have been filmed, and are being shown all over 
the States, though I cannot remember having seen any of 


them here. What his income must be I would not like to 
guess. 


Our contemporary should change its caption to “ The 
World of Account Books.” 





Twelve days after the battle of Horn Reef, the 
Morning Post burst into song with twenty rhymed 
couplets, from which we take the following: 


Plague on these Curs, who iy us all the pip, 
And for “ A Victory!” cry “ A Sinking Ship!” 
Heavy our loss; Aye, but in what a fight ! 

And all the German High Seas Fleet in flight 
—Except as many as (if’t were confessed) 

Are fathoms deep. And what of all the rest ? 

When will they come along and fight again? 

When shall we find them equal to the strain? 
Battered and broken, into port they crept, 

And left us Masters of the seas we kept. 

“ Oh, oh,” cries Fleet Street, “Woe, alas, is me! 
Why did not our fine Cruisers turn and flee? 

Why did they fight these wicked German Cads 
(This means a serious decrease in our ads) 

And beat them back to port? Oh! worse and worse! 
This is indeed a serious reverse.” 

Alas! Brave Cruisers, you knew how to fight, 

And how to die with victory in sight; 

What need the praise of those who would have said : 
“ Trafalgar’s lost! For is not Nelson dead? 

Tell it in Gath; Shriek it in Askelon,— 

Our Maritime Supremacy in gone.” 

You lily-livered, whining, white-faced crew, 

Listen, I'll tell you what you’re fit to do. 


So far as we can make out, this is the only lyrical 
pronouncement on Admiral Beatty’s victory the great 


dailies have managed to secure. And the Morning 
Post calls it “A Pill to Purge Melancholy” ! 





Commenting on the sale of the Swinburne letters at 
Sotheby’s, the Daily News trenches on a nice question. 
It seems that the letters include one “in which the poet 
urges Messrs. Chatto and Windus not to be deterred 
from publishing a popular edition of Rabelais,” and that 
“Swinburne declares in this letter that if a popular 
Rabelais is to be prohibited those who object to it must 
also betake themselves at least to the task of suppressing 
all cheap or popular editions of Aristophanes or of Swift 
—the lesser Rabelais.” To speak of Swift as a lesser 
Rabelais is like speaking of a squid as a lesser whale. 
But we may let that pass. 





“ Fielding, who is himself generally regarded as being 
by no means a mealy-mouthed writer,” continues the 
Daily News, “would have disagreed violently with the 
suggestion that either Rabelais or Aristophanes was fit 
for general consumption. He held that the five great 
humorists of the world were Shakespeare, Moliére, 
Lucian, Cervantes, and Swift ; but that Aristophanes and 
Rabelais made ‘so wretched a use’ of their talents that 
‘had the Consecration of their labours been committed to 
the Hands of the Hangman, no good Man would have 
regrétted their loss.’ And he went on to observe of these 
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two writers that ‘their Design appears to me very plainly 
to have been to ridicule all Sobriety, Modesty, Decency, 
Virtue, and Religion out of the World.’ If we remember 
right, Swinburne was himself rather critical of Shake- 
speare on grounds of decency, and praised Dr. Thomas 
Bowdler for having expurgated Shakespeare for family 
reading.” 





Then our contemporary goes on to tell us about Dr. 
Bowdler’s “Family Shakespeare,’ and Dr. Bowdler’s 
expurgated “ Decline and Fall.” But it does xoé tell us 
what its own opinions may be either with regard 
to popular editions of Rabelais and the like authors, or 
with regard to “ bowdlerised” editions of bowdlerisable 
writers. This is a pity; because the Daily News is 
still supposed to reflect the abounding conscience of Non- 
conformity, and the dictates of that conscience are always 
worth considering—even in war-time. To rush in where 
the Daily News prefers to be circumspect, we shall 
venture to say: 


1. That popular editions of Aristophanes or Swift are 
an impossibility, in the sense that no cheapening 
or multiplying of the works of either author will 
ever make them popular. 

2. That popular editions of Rabelais should not be 
published, and so far as we are aware, have never 
yet been included in any popular series. 

3. That a bowdlerised Shakespeare is as unnecessary 
and unwarrantable as a bowdlerised Bible. 


We have a suspicion that the Daily News would 
stand for a popular Rabelais, and probably bless and 
approve it with a text. At any rate, here was an oppor- 
tunity, of the Dai/y News’ own bringing on, for a 
pontification against impropriety generally. And the 
opportunity is ostentatiously avoided. So the lambs go 
unfed. Perhaps the Daz/y News is afraid of some of its 
own reviewers. 





The retort gracious! On May 23rd the Rev. 
Lord William Gascoyne-Cecil wrote : 


If we must observe May 24th [Empire Day], let us recall 
our shortcomings with contrition, and pray that we may 
not be humbled before our enemies as a punishment for 
our pride by the Divine Power to whom alone it appertains 
to give and to take away Empire. 


And that “citizen of Caerleon-upon-Usk,” and pillar of 
the true Church, Arthur Machen, replying for the 
Harmsworths, observes : 


It [Empire Day] is at this crisis in our country’s history— 
to quote Lord William Cecil—a day to render most humble 
and hearty thanks that all the daughter nations in this great 
Empire have come by their myriads and their myriads and 
myriads [we were unaware that the Empire had quite so 
many daughters] to the help of their mother in her supreme 
agony. That (sic) is Empire Day, that the significance of 
the flags that floated yesterday in the sunshine. There is no 
bragging in these aots of faith and thanksgiving; and only 
a graceless and a heathen dog would omit to perform them. 


Now Mr. Machen does not call Lord William Cecil a 
graceless and a heathen dog—oh, dear, no! And, 


after all, Lord William merely put into prose what was 
sung, doubtless to Mr. Arthur Machen’s great edification, 
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at the Kitchener Memorial Service the other day, and 
has nothing whatever to do with “dogs,” heathen or 


graceless. 
God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of the far-flung battle line, 
Beneath whose awful Hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine, 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


But the prose is Gascoyne-Cecil and the poetry 
Kipling. 





In the course of a column review of a book of 
verses, the Times Literary Supplement treats us to the 
following : 


The fact is that Mr. Mitchell’s “devils of human mis. 
fortune and human — ” are not only merely typical, 
but that the type is blurred. He is viewing them in part 
through his own eyes, in part through the eyes of such 
readers as will owe him a grudge; and his realism is out 
of focus. His “ Mother,” for instance, describes herself in 
such terms as would be used by a vigorously nauseous 
district visitor— 

Content to be kin to the maggot, 
To batten remote from the day, 
Condemned to pollute with my presence 
And to foster disease and decay ; 


I have drunk to the dregs of the poison 
Fate poured in my cup at my birth, 

I have damned soul and body for pleasures 
Of infinitesimal worth. 


In similar language and in the same jocund metre “the 
Son” replies, “ My puny and pest-ridden person Was pledged 
to the service of gin.” 
The fact is that “poetry” of this “second-cousin-to-the- 
worm” school ought not to be reviewed at all. Thomas 
Carlyle wrote to the late Marquis de Leuville, “Your 
poetry has no floor to it.” There is no proper floor to 
such reviewing. 





Somebody has been suggesting that Field-Marshal 
Ear] Kitchener of Khartoum, K.G.,K.P.,G.C.LE.,G.C.S, 
G.C.B., G.C.M.G., O.M. and so forth, should be 
succeeded at the War Office by Baron Northcliffe, 
Newspaper Proprietor. Let us picture to ourselves a 
Cabinet of newspaper proprietors. It would include— 
well, we forbear! And they would probably spend 
their time publishing one another’s birth certificates. 





For the prettiest and most adroit conduct of difficult 
affairs commend us to Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, 
S.R.T. There is a gentleman in America working for 
the “movies” of the name of Charles or Charlie Chaplin. 
Sir Herbert Tree, S.R.T., happens also to be in America 
working for the “ movies.” “Why not,” quoth the enter- 
prising Editor of no less an organ than Pearson's Weekly, 
“why not get from Tree, S.R.T., Tree’s opinion of Charlie 
Chaplin?” So the cables flashed a message to a Mr. 
Fred Goodwins, well known and highly respected at Los 
Angelos, who proceeded forthwith to call upon the 
world’s greatest actor-manager and lure him on to skittles 
about the world’s most famous film comedian. 





Would that we could print the resultant “ interview” 
in extenso and types of gold. But we must content 
ourselves with bits. Sir Herbert was found to be “in 2 
most accommodating mood.” “Well, now, let me see,” 
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he said reflectively. “ You will readily understand that I 
am placed in a rather delicate position when it comes to 
the question of discussing for publication my opinion of 
a brother artist, particularly one of whom I think so 
highly as I do of Mr. Chaplin ix the personal sense.’ The 
italics are ours. “I must confess that I have not really 
seen sufficient of Mr. Chaplin’s work to enable me to 
form a very deep and analytical judgment from the 
point of view of its importance to the future of comedy.” 
The italics are ours again. And after a great deal more 
to the like excellent purpose, Sir Herbert Tree, S.R-T., 
concluded: “For the rest, I can only say, a charming 
man—a very charming man.” This time the italics are to 
Sir Herbert and his interviewer. Frankly, we have 
never come across anything sweeter, or as who should 
put it, really very charming, in our lives. And, seriously, 
we congratulate the whole of the parties. 





It seems that “on Saturday, May 27th,” a certain 
journalist “was drinking tea” on board the “Invinci- 
ble.” “There was a large sea picture covering an en- 
tire corner of one of the walls from ceiling to floor,” 
writes the journalist. “I made some jesting remark 
about this picture, cup in hand, to a young lieutenant- 
commander. ‘As a matter of fact,’ he said, ‘it was 
painted by a relation of yours.’ At that moment a 
little, white-faced midshipman, very shy and charm- 
ing, approached us, and introduced himself to me as 
my cousin.” Afterwards the journalist was permitted 
to see Admiral Jellicoe. “We went to his cabin. 
Surrounded by his glittering staff, this little man, 
England’s Nelson” [whoever else had a Nelson but 
England ?] “addressed us for some ten minutes. He 
is not an orator, but he has a singularly pleasant 
voice, and as he spoke the blindest of us could see the 
man’s power and the exceeding brightness of his in- 
telligence. Every now and then he smiled like a 
schoolboy, and looked from right to left as if seeking 
sympathy from this crowd of tall men confronting 
him.” 


And speaking of the personnel of the Fleet 
generally, the journalist adds pleasantly, “Excep/ 
among our officers in the Himalayas, | have not met 
greater gentlemen.” A nasty one for the Senior 
Service, that! We suppose the Admiralty must from 
time to time send tall journalists to inspect the Grand 
Fleet and make sure that everything is snug and ship- 
shape, and that the Admirals’ manners are all right, 
otherwise the Navy would perish. But we wonder 
what “this little man,” this Pygmy with “the school- 
boy smile” and the “intelligence” of such “exceeding 
brightness” that even “the blindest of us” managed to 
see it (“cup in hand,” doubtless), would say if some- 
body read to him the condescending passages we have 
quoted? Within four days of the honour of the visit 
of the tall journalist, Admiral Jellicoe and his staff, 
greater gentlemen than whom this airy critic of breed- 
ing never met—except among our officers in the 
Himalayas—had fought and won the battle of Horn 
Reef, and were smiling their schoolboy smiles over the 
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discomfiture of an enemy whose slightest advantage at 
sea sends cold shivers down the spines of the tallest 
journalists of us all. It is after the event, mind you 
—on June 12th, to be precise—that the tall journalist 
insists on getting in his insufferable Himalayan 
twaddle! As a sixteen-year-old midshipman, never 
of course likely to become so great a gentleman as one 
meets in the Himalayas, wrote to his mother, “I thought 
how good you had been to me all through my life. 

We sank more ships of theirs than they sank 


of ours. Well, well—that is enough.” 





The name of this journalist is Harold Begbie, and 
the name of his paper is the Daily Chronicle. 





A journal called the Irishwan, edited by Mr. A. 
Newman and published in Belfast, has discovered a new 
poet. Her name is Helen Lanyon, and from a collection 
of verse which she has published, but which we have been 
unable to obtain, the Jrishman takes this moving bit of 
work called “ At the Latther End”: 


There’s a low green loanin’ at the meadow’s edge, 
Where the young folks come and wandher, two be two ; 
I hear them talkin’ there, beyant the hedge, 
The warm dark evenin’s through. 


I mind the time I was a sleek young lad, 
I mind the places where I used to walk ; 

I mind the girls, an’ the soft looks they had, 
An’ all their coaxing talk. 


Inundher the dim trees we used to lie, 
An’ many was the tender kiss I set 

On lips that were half willin’ an’ half shy— 
My mem’ry houlds them yet. 


But that’s all past, an’ I’ll not see again 

The young girls come like birds intil my hand, 
Nor fee] my heart leap up wid joyful pain 

When summer’s on the land. 


For at the latther end there’s only grief, 
There’s nothin’ only grief for me at all, 
An ould done man, dhry as a shrivelled leaf 

That thrembles to its fall. 


This is worth a wilderness of the average lyricism. 





Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, hot “from the front”: 


It is not an easy matter to write from the front. You 
know that there are several courteous but inexorable gentle- 
men who may have a word in the matter, and their presence 
“imparts but small ease to the style.” But above all you 
have the twin censors of your own conscience and common 
sense, which assure you that, if all other readers fail you, 
you will certainly find a most attentive one in the neighbour- 
hood of the Haupt-Quartier. 


The twin “matters,” “buts,” and “yous” in these few 
sentences would certainly seem to bear out Sir Arthur’s 
contention. Yet Mr. Rudyard Kipling went to the 


front and found no difficulty in writing competent 
English, despite the censors. 






















































THE DAILY MAIL “ODE.” 


His Majesty’s Poet Laureate receives from the Privy 
Purse a stipend of £300 per annum. He also stands a 
good chance of being buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Since the beginning of the war the present holder of the 
position must have pouched £600 in hard cash from the 
King’s Treasury, and we have not had from him fifty lines 
of proper poetry. At the top of two columns of the 
Times of Tuesday he descended upon us with the 
; following : 


LORD KITCHENER. 


Unflinching hero, watchful to foresee 

And face thy country’s peril wheresoe’er, 
Directing war and peace with equal care, 

Till by long toil ennobled thou wert he 

Whom England call’d and bade “ Set my arm free 
To obey my will and save my honour fair "— 
What day the foe presumed on her despair 

And she herself had trust in none but thee : 


Among Herculean deeds the miracle 

That mass’d the labour of ten years in one 
Shall be thy monument. Thy work is done 

Ere we could thank thee; and the high sea swell 
Surgeth unheeding where thy proud ship fell 

By the lone Orkneys, ere the set of sun. 


June 8th. Rosert BRIDGES. 
(The right of reproduction is not reserved either by the author or by 
“The Times.” ) 


We are not blind to Mr. Robert Bridges’ services to 
poetry ; but if the foregoing is an example of the best he 
finds himself able to do with all the splendours of the war 
at his elbow, it seems to us that he would be well advised 
to lie back snugly on his early laurels. 

Even if it be concerned only with “ love” and “ dove,” 
a sonnet requires a certain amount of writing nowadays. 
Not only should it “ mean something,” and thereby justify 
itself to the intellect, but it should also have sufficient 
vision and passion about it to move the imagination and 
kindle the spirit. And unless it possesses these qualities 
in a high degree, a sonnet dealing with such an austere 
and tragical matter as is here handled is no sonnet to put 
before Shakespeare’s and Milton’s England. Mr. Bridges 
is a critic as well as a poet, and we shall ask him to 
inquire of his critical conscience if in this Kitchener son- 
net he has achieved anything like the excellence we have 
a right to expect from him; whether by reason of his 
office or his previous work. Let him look at his own 
octave and tells us with his hand on his heart that it is 
other than a dull, confused, banal and futile jumble of 
words. Who can make workmanly head or tail of it? 
What tyro in the poetry business will not be staggered by 
its glaring blemishes? The lines 


“ Among Herculean deeds the miracle 
That mass’d the labour of ten years in one 
Shall be thy monument,” 


may perhaps be held to save the piece, because of their 
vigour and appositeness ; but the gross remainder is sheer 
weakness, fading with “ere the set of sun” into positive 
collapse. , 

And technically, of course, the sonnet as a whole is 
past praying for. Rhymes with “e” have been worked to 
death and damnation by all the littlest sonneteers. One 
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rhymed couplet to the sextet might be passed; but two 
are inexcusable, and a careful workman would have 
avoided either “wheresoe’er” in the second line or 
“ere” in the fourteenth, despite the fact that the one 
refers to place and the other to time. These and the 
like of them be small deer and not pleasant to hunt ; but 
there they are, crying for the comb, so to speak. 

The come-day-go-day whisker-licking consumer of 
passing verse will doubtless inquire of us why we should 
fuss or raise pother about a trifle of rhyming “good 
enough to appear in the Times?” In spite of his usually 
hopeless taste, the consumer of passing verse is one of 
God’s creatures, and it is our duty to answer him. Here 
is our answer : 

Poetry is as necessary to human beings as meat 
and drink are necessary. 
It is even more necessary to nations than it is to 
the individual. 
In war-time poetry is as necessary to nations as 
big guns and high explosives. 
Ill-made guns and indifferent explosives are 
dangerous to the State. 
I]l-made sonnets and indifferent poetry are equally 
dangerous to the State. 
For the moment we shall refrain from an elaboration of 
these propositions. One of them, indeed, needs no 
elaboration or exegesis, because the truth of it is as plain 
as the nose on some people’s faces. The others are just 
as true, and, to our mind, just as obvious. 

Yet here we have the Poet Laureate of England and 
the Times newspaper deliberately setting before us in 
big print a badly-constructed and inferior piece of writing, 
and inviting us by implication to copy it into all our news- 
papers and pass it in to the poetical currency for a sound 
article. Already it has been copied into the Evening 
News and “ splashed” there as though it were something 
really good; and already it has been copied into the 
Daily Mail, under the amazing caption of 


POET LAUREATE’S ODE. 

Whether Forget-Me-Not and the ’Apenny Wonder 
will also copy remains to be seen. 

The Daily Mail's view that Mr. Bridges’ effort 
amounts to an ode really takes away the breath. 
At Carmelite House and its branch office in Print- 
ing House Square, Lord Northcliffe has gathered 
round him all that is gracious and distinguished in British 
journalism. The smartest and most able editors, the most 
knowledgable and accomplished leader writers, the finest 
and sharpest sub-editors, and the most pompous and 
competent military, naval, legal and general experts 
money can command have been sucked into these two 
establishments like mackerel into a couple of vast reser- 
voirs, and Lord Northcliffe knoweth them all by their 
names down to the last mackerel, and believes in his soul 
that he has a sort of monopoly of the right journalistic 
fish—swimmers, “splashers,” and churners up of the 
water every one. 

But though at Carmelite House you shall find 
fifty fat and finny fliers who can tell you what the 
Keeper of the Bread Crumbs and the Bell thinks 
about Mr. Asquith, S.R.T., Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
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Bonar Law and the Spiritual Homer, and what 
he thinks about compulsion, enemy aliens, Zeppe- 
lins, combing out, sweet-pea growing, Admiral Jellicoe, the 
Westminster Gazette, Verdun, taxicab whistles, Pember- 
ton-Billing, no-treating, and THE ACADEMY, not to 
mention what he used to think about Lord Kitchener, you 
will not find one who can tell you his private throughts 
about poetry. And apparently you could not find one 
who is acquainted with the difference between an ode 
and a sonnet, or in his abounding ignorance has had the 
fish-sense to ring up and inquire of Printing House 
Square: “I say, old man [¢oujours le ‘old man’] is that 
little thing of Bridges’ an ode, or what?” 

We have always contended that Lord North- 
cliffe is himself a sort of poet, inasmuch as he dreamed 
a dream and made it cometrue. That it was a bad dream 
for England is another affair. If it had been a good 
dream it would not have come true—the good dreams 
never do. But we stoutly assert that the Chief, before 
whom at Carmelite “conferences” the wisdom of the 
world rises and stands at attention, must in the nature 
of things have hidden in him, somewhere, attributes 
which amount to the poetical. Only poets (not 
Napoleons) are masters in the long run. Therefore, we 
shall contrive to suppose that the sight of his silly fish 
triumphantly nosing out absolutely the wrong label for 
Mr. Bridges’ sonnet cuts his lordship to the quick, even as 
it cuts ourselves to such quick as we have left. And we 
shall contrive also to suppose that he prints Mr. Bridges 
in the Times, not because he considers there was any- 
thing specially momentous to print, but because use and 
wont have established a kind of contract between the 
Times and “ respectability” which renders it incumbent 
upon our thundering contemporary to publish and display 
anything a Poet Laureate cares to contribute. 

A little practicability becomes us all. The practical 
way for the Poet Laureate, who doubtless means well, is 
to make sure by “unflinching” self-criticism and con- 
sultation with his troops of critical friends that he has 
really “ pulled it off ” before he pops things into envelopes 
and addresses them to Printing House Square. And the 
practical way for Lord Northcliffe is to take a leaf out of 
the shrewd book of the Minister of Munitions. Mr. 
Lloyd George has appointed so many inspectors of shells 
that no fewer than seven of them (all different and all 
keen) called at a single small munition works the other 
Saturday morning. Unless our information bewrays us, 
he has appointed also inspectors of inspectors, and, for 
aught we know to the contrary, there may be even an 
Inspector of inspectors of inspectors. What Mr. Lloyd 
George has done for shells, Lord Northcliffe should forth- 
with do for poetry. Over the leader column of Wed- 
nesday’s Daily Mail we read: 

THE PAPER THAT GOT THE SHELLS AND THE MEN. 
Why not over the leader column of the Times: 

THE PAPER THAT GOT THE POETRY AND HAD IT 
THOROUGHLY INSPECTED ? 

We are convinced of the vital importance of sound 
poetics to the country. Lord Northcliffe must get his 
poetry inspected by somebody, even though it involve 
the massing of the labour of ten men in one—which it 
doesn’t. 
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G.B.S. AND THE WAR LOAN. 


Browning wanted to know what had “become of 
Waring.” Till, after many months of absence from the 
picture papers, Mr. George Bernard Shaw’s counterfeit 
presentment suddenly cropped up again in a late issue of 
To-Day—a journal “incorporating” T.P.’s Weekly, and, 
we are free to admit, doing it admirably—we had not 
taken the trouble to wonder what had become of George 
Bernard Shaw. It was sufficient for us that the theatres 
were clear of him; that the Press, hapenny and penny, 
no longer set his name or initials in its forehead; that 
the stupid adjective “Shavian” had disappeared from 
polite writing, and that on the whole London was 
managing along quite nicely without him. 


In May, 1915, we wrote and published the following 
paragraph : 


The Daily Express is growing very wroth with George 
Bernard Shaw. ‘Over and over again this person has 
written articles deliberately intended to damage Great 
Britain,’ says our contemporary. Also “his attacks on 
Great Britain and the Allies are readily pounced upon by 
the Germans, who reprint and distribute them by millions.” 
Also, *‘ legitimate criticism of a political job is stifled, but 
the vicious sniping of a mountebank who, in some countries 
is still taken seriously, is permitted to go on.” And the 
Daily Express heads its leader on the subject with the 
words :— 

Lay Him sy tHe Heets! 

This is all very proper, and we entirely agree, but it has 
apparently not occurred to the Daily Rugeces that George 
Bernard Shaw holds himself and his power to write against 
the Allies almost entirely to journalism of the Daily Express 
order. We pointed out that George Bernard Shaw was a 
mountebank—* mountebank ”’ was our precise term—and a 
danger to the country long before the War. At that time 
the London ha’penny papers were all “‘hats off” in front 
of G.B.S.’s “genius.” Now they find him out, and want 
him laying by the heels. The Daily Express wishes to 
know if ‘the Government is afraid to suppress Mr. Shaw.” 
The answer is that, afraid or not afraid, the Government 
will not suppress him. 


Well, in spite of the Daily Express, the Government 
has not laid Mr. George Bernard Shaw by the heels, or 
“suppressed” him, or otherwise interfered with him, so 
that for once in a way we prophesied rightly. We believe 
that Governments are never justified in laying anybody 
by the heels for the mere expression of opinions, and 
that the proper authority to suppress the average person 
whose opinions are dangerous or distasteful to the people 
is the people or public itself. We had a sort of feeling 
that this kind of suppression had overtaken Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, and we were content. 

Judge, then, of our surprise when we read in the late 
number of 70-Day aforesaid and by the side of the afore- 
said counterfeit presentment of Mr. George Bernard 
Shaw, the following remarkable words: 


No one will deny Mr. Bernard Shaw the gift of intel- 
lectual courage and readiness to put up a vigorous defence 
of his ideas; yet eighteen months have passed since his 
famous essay on our war policy brought down upon him 
the thunders of an almost unanimously antagonistic press— 
and Mr. Shaw made no reply. Believing that such a state 
of things should not continue, I invited him to give his 
views—and here they are. Those who know Mr. Shaw 
have never doubted his patriotism, however they may have 
objected to his Wg ry And their faith is by no means 
groundless. Whilst his fellow journalists were busy invent- 
ing new terms of abuse in which to describe him, Bernard 
Shaw was lending his powerful pen to the men who were 
running the war, and investing £20,000 in War Loan. 
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These are facts which give the lie to all who doubt on 
which side are his sympathies. In the following article he 
defends England against those who would belittle her. 


Now, here was a poser. We remember reading in the 
New Statesman, or some such sheet, the “ famous essay on 
our war policy” referred to in this paragraph, and for 
ourselves we should have written “infamous” instead of 
“famous,” inasmuch as, among other delicate morsels, it 
contained a statement to the effect that there was no 
trustworthy evidence to indicate that the Germans had 
committed worse atrocities in the conduct of the war than 
those which had been committed, or were admitted to be 
inevitable in war, and were accepted as part of military 
usage by the Allies; the which, coupled with sundry 
other pronouncements in the like vein, naturally—and, 
in our opinion, deservedly—brought down upon its 
author what Zo-Day describes as “the thunders of an 
almost unanimously antagonistic Press.” That, despite 
his wonderful “ gift of intellectual courage and readiness 
to put up a vigorous defence of his ideas,” Mr. Shaw 
should allow a year and a half to slip over his outraged 
head before attempting a broadside in reply to the 
thunderers is not in the least astonishing, and indicates 
rather that there are occasions upon which even G. B. S. 
is capable of appreciating the true nature of the better 
part of valour. But after a year and a-half, when the 
affair of the New Statesman may be reckoned more or 
less to have blown over, he breaks silence. 


The first part of his reply is, of course, made for 
him by the Editor of To-Day: “Whilst his fellow- 
journalists were busy inventing new terms of abuse in 
which to describe him, Bernard Shaw was lending his 
powerful pen to the men who were running the war and 
investing £20,000 in the War Loan”; which is news 
indeed, and clearly ought to make Bernard Shaw’s 
“ fellow-journalists” blush like the dawning of morn. 
We are perfectly willing to take Mr. Shaw’s 
£20,000 investment in the War Loan on the word of 
the Editor of Zo-Day, or on Mr. Shaw’s own word. 
There can be no doubt in the world that Bernard Shaw 
has made money out of the British public and (we 
say this without malice) out of the German public, 
who, according to all accounts, esteem his works very 
highly. And we take it that, like other shrewd and 
patriotic investors, Mr. Shaw will receive, or is re- 
ceiving, five per cent. (or whatever it amounts to) on 
his hard-earned money. But what we do wonder about 
is—in what way and manner Mr. Shaw has been “lend- 
ing his powerful pen to the men who are running the 
war,” and to which men who are running the war. We 
have no recollection of seeing any book, pamphlet, 
play, or playlet, article, essay, or other publication 
of Mr. Shaw’s which would indicate that he was work- 
ing for or with the Government on this or any other 
business. Surely, if such a publication exists, Mr. 
Shaw has put his powerful name to it, and not allowed 
it to go forth to a benighted world under the pretty 
and unobtrusive signature of “Anon.” Failing the 


book, the pamphlet, the play, or the essay, we are 
driven back on the conclusion that Mr. Shaw may 
conceivably be the author of some of those stirring 
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mural appeals to war economy, old clothes wearing, 
and petrol-saving, which are understood to emanate 
from bureaucratic quarters, or he may even have had 
a hand in the composition of some of Sir Edward 
Grey’s despatches. There were touches about the 
despatch on the Barralong episode which to our mind 
were entirely regrettable and “Shavian”; and herein 
may lie the secret. 

We think that, having gone so far, the Editor of 
To-Day may very well enlighten us fully on the 
general issue, both out of justice to Mr. Shaw, of 
whom we shall be delighted to hear the best that can 
be said, and for the easement of the minds of “all” 
who, according to the Editor of To-Day, “doubt on 
which side” lie Mr. Shaw’s sympathies. We give Mr. 
Shaw the credit of being, as he himself says he is, “an 
intelligent person,” and not an ape, and consequently 
we have no doubts as to the whereabouts of his sym- 
pathies—£20,000 in the War Loan or no £20,000 in 
the War Loan. But we have very real doubts as to 
whether Mr. Shaw has been or is expressing those sym- 
pathies in terms which are likely to render them useful 
to the right side—namely, “our side.” For, though 
he allows the Editor of To-Day to complain for him 
that he has been “abused,” George Bernard Shaw, after 
eighteen months’ sore-back repairing and, we hope, 
healing, is still in a condition of abusive rage against 
the “thunderers” who took it upon themselves to rebuke 
him; as witness the appended excerpts from his own 
part of the “reply,” the italics in which are our own: 


It is still nervously assumed that the cads and idiots of 
England are the people of England, and that it is not 
patriotic, not safe, not favourable to military operations, to 
take them by the scruff of the neck and publicly give them 
the sound shaking their imbecile black guardism deserves. 

Our consolation must be that if the picture of England 
which the Press and the Party leaders have presented to us 
Were true, or even approximately true, the war could not 
ee go on for a single day : therefore it cannot be true. 
.. + Asa matter of fact, there is a huge output of English 
energy, intelligence, knowledge, thought, and organising 
power at work getting things done and coping with the 
problems of the war. I could give instances. Why do I 
not? Simply because my knowledge is necessarily con- 
fidential ; I am told these things on the understanding that 
I am not the Press, but a person of ordinary sense and 
discretion. It is the business of Mr. Asquith and his col- 
leagues from time to time to employ their powers of 
dramatic and descriptive oratory in showing us what 
England is really doing and thinking. Unfortunately they 
do not seem to know what she is thinking or to under- 
stand what she is doing. The war is going on over their 
heads and behind their backs. They might be newspaper 
printers’ devils ft all they seem to know of the vital 
activities even of their own departments. 

We were led into the war blindfolded by the policy of 
“Ask no questions and you will be told no lies’’; and since 
then we have had humbug and hypocrisy and claptrap, 
stale perorations, gallery points, réchauffées of newspaper 
articles which were already putrid when they were first 
written, insolent suppression of poor malcontents and abject 
truckling to rich ones, until the mass of us who have no 
contact with our real effectives are driven to despair by our 
—— but quite imaginary bankruptcy of character and 
ability. 

If the England of the Press were the real England ! 
should shake its dust from my feet and retire to the most 
desolate corner of my native land. But I am_ fortunate 
enough to be able to talk occasionally to the people who are 
really running the war, both in the field and in the depart- 
ments. Their contempt for the Press is almost equal to 
their contempt for the Party politicians; and in talking to 
them I am in a sane world of reality and possibility 
activity, free from the asphyxiating vapours of spite 
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panic, greed and terror, rhea at and Podsnappery, 
which rise and enfold us in paper c every morning and 
afternoon from Fleet Street. 

I am an old journalist myself, and used to think Oscar 
Wilde much too particular when he complained that 
English journalists were not gentlemen. But now that 
the brave, good-humoured, friendly, magnanimous ones 
have all gone soldiering, the only defence I can make of 
my profession is that we are no worse than Cabinet 
Ministers. 


The implication of all this is plain enough. The 
brave, good-humoured, friendly, magnanimous, gen- 
tlemanly journalists are gone a-soldiering to a man. 
Argal, Mr. Shaw is the only brave, good-humoured, 
friendly, magnanimous, gentlemanly journalist left 
among us. This is so far recognised by the people who 
are “really running the war,” and whose contempt for 
the Press is second only to their contempt for the 
Party politicians that they confide in Mr. Shaw on 
the distinct understanding that he is not the Press, 
but a person of ordinary sense and discretion. Seeing 
that other lay persons of known sense and discretion 
are most certainly not confided in either by the field 
or the departments, such confidences being, in fact, 
prohibited by the rules of honour and service, Mr. 
Shaw emerges again in a position of splendid loneli- 
ness, and we must be permitted to take off our ’ats 
to’im. And the opinion of Mr. George Bernard Shaw, 
S.R.T., with regard to Mr. Asquith, S.R.T., is, of 
course, specially valuable. 

We hold no brief for Fleet Street, which can take 
care of itself, even though it can take care of nothing 
and nobody else. As for the Government, it surely 
contains lawyers enough to hold its own briefs; but 
we say that if Mr. Shaw imagines he can creep back 
into the good graces or tolerance of the British public 
with the help of rant of the sort we have quoted, 
he is grossly mistaken, and woefully underestimates 
the horse-sense of the people whom he would fain 
placate. And before he proceeds to call us “putrid” 
and “no gentleman” (@ Ja that very “particular” gen- 
tleman, Oscar Wilde), we shall request him to note that 
in the whole course of this article we have applied no 
term of abuse to him other than the word “mounte- 
bank.” We used it in respect of him in this journal 
years before the war, because we considered it to be 
the just word. And for the life of us we cannot 
discern the smallest reason either for supplementing or 
withdrawing it. T. W. H. CROSLAND. 





THE REVIVAL IN POETRY. 


We gather that what is known as “ Society” has taken 
it into its feather-head to amuse itself with poetry. A 
gentleman of the finely-frenzied eye, who, according to 
the paragraphs, was once a tramp, “and now ranks as the 
foremost English poet,” is understood to be “in great 
request among hostesses,” and those “hostesses” whose 
blandishments fail to secure his attendance at their small, 
early and economical war-dinners count themselves unfor- 
tunate among women, and are falling back, perforce, on 
the most presentable lesser singers they can manage to 
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get by the ear. Frankly, we are not sorry. There is no 
poet in this excellent country of ours who hasn’t just as 
much right to an occasional bit of red mutton and glass 
of sound champagne with a duchess as any comic person 
out of a revue; and none of any parts worth considering, 
for whom a bewildering half hour in exalted circles is 
likely to spell absolute spiritual ruin. At the White 
City, or it may have been Earl’s Court, we encountered 
some time before the outbreak of the present “world 
chaos” (phrase by Northcliffe) a flamboyantly-decorated 
stand or booth, at the front of which you might purchase 
for a penny three wooden balls. These you were 
expected to hurl at a miscellaneous collection of house- 
hold crockery alluringly displayed at the rear of the 
booth, and the more you could smash the more you were 
supposed to laugh, and the better the attendants seemed 
to like you. And on the facia of this temple of joy was 
written, “Breaking up the Happy Home—+he Latest 
Society Craze.” Society, of course, must have its crazes, 
or go to pieces, and if in place of the wanton destruction 
of Staffordshire ware it turns lightly to the encourage- 
ment of delicate eating and drinking among the sons of 
Apollo, who shall blame it? We need scarcely remark 
that the poets themselves are quite over-set by their 
dazzling rise in the world, not because they have 
hitherto lacked either food and liquor or company, but 
because they conceive that “ social recognition,” however 
condescending or temporary, does of its nature mean a 
certain amount of advertisement, and consequently— 
increased sales. Nor has the advantage a period or 
ending here. For whereas but yesterday the rich and 
powerful Newspaper Press of England professed to 
keep at the doors of its palatial offices strong men and 
pugilists whose sole duty it was to prevent persons with 
long hair from getting into the building, to-day those 
very persons, fresh and shining from contact with their 
superiors, are the welcomest of the welcome, and eagerly 
invited “kindly to step into the lift and see the literary 
editor,” the which functionary, by the way, usually turns 
out to be the sweltering youth who in the piping day of 
real Derbys was responsible for the proper sub-editing 
of the racing returns. 

Vulgar and unseemly hyperbole on one side, it is 
really certain that the newspapers are “using” poetry, 
and using it avidly. From the Harmsworth Times down 
to the Kennedy Jones Town Topics, every organ of light 
and leading would seem to have put out the red carpet 
for the tread of rhymesters, and given the cashier notice 
always to have in hand adequate supplies of clean, new 
Treasury notes and decent-looking silver shillings where- 
with guineas may be made up for the purchase and 
acquisition of what the literary editors euphemistically 
term “the goods.” Thus is the might of Society made 
manifest and palpable. 

And even from our point of view, all would be well 
and fair were it not for two tragical circumstances—the 
first of which is that, despite floods of rumour to the 
contrary, the poets are not writing poetry just now; and 
the second, that the literary editors appear to be utterly 
incapable of distinguishing between poetry and poppy- 
cock. This, we shall be told, is a cheap and easy com- 
plaint, but we offer it in good faith, and shall proceed to 
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substantiate it off the solid. With regard to the first 
part of it, an examination of recent files suffices. Where 
is the poem of consequence or high merit written by a 
poet of standing in the business, and published by the 
Times, the Daily Telegraph, or the Morning Post, or, 
for that matter, by the Saturday Review or the Spectator, 
any time in the past three months? Echo answers, “ No- 
where!” and so do we. Anybody who desires to confute 
Echo, may send in a cutting of the poem of his or her 
selection which fills the bill, and we will deal faithfully 
with it in next month’s issue of this esteemed journal. 

As regards the second part of the plaint, we print on 
another page a set of verses called “Post Preelium” 
which, because it appears in our own window, as it were, 
we are not concerned to praise. On Friday, June 2nd, 
the country had news of a naval battle in the North Sea. 
That engagement will probably be known in history as 
the Battle of Jutland or the Battle of Horn Reef, and will 
assuredly range in glory with the Armada and Trafalgar. 
For humanity at large, as well as for England, it has a 
significance greater even than Drake’s victory, and 
greater even than Nelson’s. If it had gone against us, 
instead of for us, the world would have known itself at 
the mercy of Germany, and likely to wear the German 
shackle for a century to come. Surely here was an 
occasion for English poets to give a hostess or so the 
regretful go-by and adventure on a job of work. 
Perhaps they did, and perhaps they didn’t. In 
any case, the journals we have named are still innocent 
of the harmless necessary “goods,” or even an attempt 
atthem. It may be argued that the celebration of British 
naval victories is not the business of British poets, and 
that in point of fact neither the Armada nor Trafalgar 
has been adequately built into English poetry even to 
this day. People who can content themselves with such 
an argument are welcome to it. We say that if our 
contemporary poets—many of them with pensions paid 
regularly by the State—fail to appreciate their duty by 
Jutland they ought to be ashamed of themselves. They 
bear no love unto the “holy art”; they bear no proper 
love to the England that keeps and coddles them. It 
may be that we blame them wrongfully, for this, 
according to our information, is the short history of “ Post 
Preelium” : 


1. It was written on Sunday, June 3rd. 

2. On Monday, June 4th, it was offered to the editor 
of a certain witty publication (not Punch), who 
declined to read it, because—as he very politely 
explained—if he read it he might be tempted to 
use it, and serious verse does not come within the 
scope of his journal. 

3. On Tuesday, June sth, it was offered to the Times, 
and read and approved by a member of the Times 
staff, who, however, pointed out that in consequence 
of the death of Lord Kitchener, news of which had 
just come to hand, the poem could not be used for 
several days, even if it were passed by the Editor, 
and that meanwhile its “topical” interest would 
have evaporated. 

4. From the Times it went to the Daily Telegraph, 

who were “ full up and likely to be for weeks” ; and 
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from the Daily Telegraph to the Morning Post, 
who, as far as could be gathered, were in the same 
replete condition. 

5. On Wednesday, June 6th, it was submitted to the 
Editor of the Spectator, who sent down a note of 
thanks and regrets; and it then went to the 
Saturday Review, where, of course, it was promptly 
refused. 


Once again is the THE ACADEMY thus placed in the 
position of offering its readers what may be termed other 
journals’ leavings. Judgment as to which of us is right 
and which of us is wrong must be left to the critical. We 
print the poem because, in our view, it is quite good 
enough for print ; and we recite the facts because they 
appear to throw an entertaining light on the true 
inwardness of the alleged revival in poetry. 








FIVE PARABLES. 


SHADOWS. 
He looked into the lean, cold bosom of Death. 
And he saw that it was the last refuge and stopping- 
place of Malice and Cupidity and Despair and Loveliness 
and Fragrance and Wisdom and Goodness. 
And somehow he was not very sorry. 





SEE-SAW. 

Yesterday they found a dead thrush by the morning- 
glories in a garden. And there was a woman singing in 
the house. 

To-day the woman is dead in her house, and a thrush 
sings his heart away in the garden. 





FRAILTY. 

A woman betrayed her lover with a kiss. 

And the lover's friends came round him and cried, 
“She is a false jade, a tigress in chiffons, a treacherous 
cocatrice, and a Jezebel!” 

“Sh-sh!” said the lover. “We will say evil of 
nobody. The kiss was worth it.” 





OUTRAGED. 

At the bottom of her well sate Truth. 

She was flushed and flustered and full of tears, and 
she dabbed her eyes with her pocket handkerchief and 
made grimaces. 

Two lawyers had descended in the well bucket “for 
the purpose,” as they said, “of cleaning up the place.” 





SIMPLICITY. 
A beautiful woman fell in love with a poor man. 
And she invited him dulcetly to tryst with her. 
And when they met under the moon, she cried: 
“Oh, my dearest, let us now weep together because 
you have no money!” 
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POST PRCELIUM. 


[JUTLAND. } 


Lovely, and mightily-thewed 
Mother of this great brood, 
Lo, the beatitude 
Falls on thee like a flood 
And folds thee where thou’rt stood 
Fronting the destinies 
With comfortable eyes. 


Now knowest thou the rose 

Which to the sweet air blows 

In thy fair garden-close, 

And thine own lark that throws 

Down music as he goes 
Vaunting to heaven of thee, 
Are not for the enemy. 


Now knowest thou the maid 

Of her young joy unstayed, 

And matrons who have said 

Most secret prayers, afraid 

To tell themselves they prayed— 
In thy green land shall dwell 
Safe and inviolable. 


IV. 


Woodland and russet farm, 
And hamlet, and the warm 
And goodly towns where swarm 
Thy populations, Harm 
Taketh not in her palm; 
And never will they know 
The tread of any foe. 


V. 


For round thee is the sheer 
Might of the mariner 
Whom thou didst suckle and rear 
And give for the ships. No peer 
Hath he to drive and steer 
And fight till the last bells 
The steely citadels. 


Vi. 


Now knowest thou the deeps 
Of a verity thine; nor sleeps 
Nor fails the ward. Who leaps 
For what thy Amireld keeps, 
Soweth a wind, and reaps 
The whirlwind from thy guns, 
The lightning from thy sons. 


Blessed art thou that sent 
These to be strawne and spent; 


And blessed they that went, 
Singing with heart’s content, 


Unto the sacrament; 


And blessed they that mourn 
Whoso shall not return. 














REVIEWS. 





GENTLE SHAKESPEARE. 


Shakespeare and his Fellows.—By the Ricut Hon. D. N. 
Mappen, M.A. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 6s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Justice Madden describes the present excellent 
volume as “an attempt to decipher [Shakespeare] the 
man and his nature.” On the face of it, such an 
attempt requires courage and something of a blind eye 
for the work of contemporary decipherers. Our 
author is adequately equipped in both regards. He 
has the courage to base his estimate on the facts of 
Shakespeare’s life as they are known and established, 
and with the help of surrounding and inter-related 
circumstances to deduce from them conclusions which 
will satisfy the common sense rather than startle the 
fancy; and he is blind enough of one critical eye to 
ignore, or pass with the curtest of nods, those theorists 
who would have us believe that Romeo, Prospero, 
Hamlet, Jacques, and other figures of the plays are 
really so many autobiographical and revealing por- 
traits of their creator. “It is true,” he says, “that an 
artist must of necessity put something of himself into 
the works of his art. But when his work takes the 
form of drama, the difficulty of discovering the person- 
ality of the artist is greatest. The medium in which 
he [Shakespeare] writes is dialogue, and the nearer the 
dialogue approaches to perfection in expressing the 
character of the speaker, the more effectually the person- 
ality of the artist is concealed.” 

For those who would read “personality” into the 
sonnets, Mr. Justice Madden has no more comfort; 
agreeing with Sir Sidney Lee that “genuine emotion or 
the writer’s personal experience inspired few Eliza- 
bethan sonnets, and no literary historian can accept 
the claim which has been preferred on behalf of 
Shakespeare’s ‘sonnets’ to be at all points a self- 
evident exception to the general rule. A personal note 
may have escaped the poet involuntarily in the sonnets 
in which he gives voice to a sense of melancholy and re- 
morse, but Shakespeare’s dramatic instinct never slept, 
and there is no proof that he is doing more than pro- 
duce dramatically the illusion of a personal con- 
fession.” 

For ourselves, while we should not follow Sir 
Sidney Lee in the broad statement that few Eliza- 
bethan sonnets were inspired by genuine emotion or 
personal experience, we should go further than he ven- 
tures in the latter part of his judgment, and assert that 
without the dramatic instinct no poetry of the “per- 
sonal” order could have been written with any sort 
of effect. Even “In Memoriam” is largely drama, and 
But this by 


sometimes perilously near melodrama. 
the way. 

Ruling out for other than empirical purposes the 
supposed “personality” in the plays and poems, Mr. 
Justice Madden essays to give us a new reading of 
Shakespeare’s character—and of the man in his habit 
as he lived—more or less by the light of the adage 
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that a man is known by the company he keeps. Of 
course, this new reading is virtually the old reading 
which Ben Jonson got into two words—namely, 
“gentle Shakespeare,” but in the process of confirm- 
ing and illuminating for us that most beautiful sum- 
mary of a great nature, the author of “Shakespeare 
and his Fellows” takes us through so many delectable 
paths and pleasant by-ways that his work is endowed 
almost with the full force of a discovery and a lifting 
of veils. The chapters on “Edmund Spenser,” “The 
Players,” “The University Pens,” “Ben Jonson,” and 
“Christopher Marlowe” are full of living interest, 
scholarly criticism, and information which has not be- 
fore been assembled, and which it would be impossible 
to present in a more lucid or convincing manner, and 
from these and the chapter on Shakespeare’s “Family 
and Friends”—a ‘our de force in the way of the piecing 
together and elucidation of common knowledge— 
emerges a picture of Shakespeare which, if it be not 
the “true picture” for which literature is never weary 
of sighing, appears to us to come as near it as we can 
reasonably hope to get. “Shakespeare and his 
Fellows” is a book to read and a book to treasure. To 
our mind it is quite the most human, kindly and com- 
petent book on the subject that has yet been produced, 
and we say this with all respect to the great work of 
Sir Sidney Lee, to which Mr. Justice Madden admits 
a large indebtedness in the historical sense. It puts be- 
fore us, with well-nigh life-like effect, the Shakespeare 
that all true lovers of Shakespeare, from Ben Jonson 
down, have kept in their minds’ eye and their hearts’ 
kindness, and incidentally—though the foolish, un- 
thank business is never so much as mentioned—it dis- 
poses once and for all of the notion that the Swan 
of Avon did not build his own glory or sweep the 
golden airs of his time with his own wing. 





VERY YOUNG POETS. 
“ ADVENTURERS ALL.” 


I. The Escaped Princess.—By Witrrep R. Cuitpe. (Black- 
well.) 2s. net. 

Il. Thursday’s Child.—By E.izasetH Renpatt. (Blackwell.) 
2s. net. 


III. Bohemian Glass.—By Estuer Durr. (Blackwell.) 2s. net. 
IV. Contact and Other Poems.—By T. W. Earp. (Blackwell.) 
2s. net. 


Here we have the first four volumes of “a series of 
young poets unknown to Fame.” According to the 
publisher the object of the series is to remove from the 
work of young poets the reproach of “insolvency.” Also, 
“it is hoped that these Adventurers may justly claim the 
attention of those intellects which, in resisting the 
enervating influence of the novel, look for something of 
permanent value in the more arduous pursuit of poetry.” 
We should be sorry to stand in the way of anybody's 
solvency, but if the four young poets to hand are hoping 
to escape possible financial stringency by virtue of the 
proceeds of their respective “ adventures,’ we can assure 
them that they are labouring under a profound illusion. 
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It is also our duty to warn “those intellects which, in 
resisting the enervating influence of the novel, look for 
something of permanent value in the more arduous 
pursuit of poetry,” that they will find precious little which 
can be considered “ arduous ” about these gentlemen and 
lady adventurers, and quite a good deal that is reasonably 
“enervating.” Bang off, as it were, Mr. W. R. Childe, 
the first adventurer, obliges us with a dedication to “his 
dear friend, William Kerr,” followed by quotations from 
Mallarmé and the Psalms; followed again by some 
sugared rhymes “to his dear friend upon these poems” ; 
followed yet again by “three commendations,” signed 
prettily W.P.R.K., R.E.S., and E. H.W.M., all simple 
and all sugary, and all so desperately and delicately 
“youngling” that one wonders whether the reviewers 
from Oxford will not have to supplement their apparently 
inexhaustible supplies of sweetstuff for Oxfordian 
hobbledehoydom with a stock of feeding bottles, sooth- 
ing syrup and “comforters ” for the use and benefit of the 
puling and enswaddled Peter Pans of the place. 
Haphazard we take a choice of Mr. Childe: 


In the high town’s last inn the soul sits down, 
Drinks ale with her fair lover in the inn; 
Ah, no, the proud one thinks it not a sin 

Laughter in that last tavern of the town. 


She has red lips, and he a cloak of red ; 

She comes from pasturing in lonely lands 
Desires, pale things, in melancholy herds ; 
But now for her’s a cage of snow-white birds, 

She holds the amber draught between her hands, 
And on his bright breast leans her floral head. 


Mr. Childe is evidently not yet grown-up enough to 
have heard the tale about the cherub who asked the little 
red devil to tell him a naughty story. “Sit down,” quoth 
the little red devil, “and I'll tell you one.” And “her's” 
for Oxford! Fie, Mr. Childe! 

Adventurer No. 2 is a young lady, Miss Elizabeth 
Rendall to wit, who in the forefront of her box of ribbon 
observes that “thanks are due to Mrs. Basil de 
Selincourt for graciously allowing the use of the title of 
her novel, Franklin Kane.” Youth, irrepressible youth! 
And what are engagers in “the more arduous pursuit of 
poetry ” to make of this?: 


Jennifer had a party, 
(Jennifer’s seen the sea, 
But I’ve been to the country), 
Just only her and me, 
And not a single grown-up—'cept nurse to spread the 
jam— 
And not one baby neither, but her monkey and my lamb 
And us, came to Jennifer's party 
(Jennifer’s only three, 
I’m four and I’ve been to the country—twice— 
But Jennifer’s seen the sea). 


Copyrighted, we trust, in the United States of America 
by Miss Elizabeth Rendall! There, my dear, don’t cry, 
but take it from a hoary old verse-monger and wielder 
of the crabtree cudgel that you have a certain amount of 
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poetical talent about you, and that when a few more 
years have passed over your sometimes over-foolish and 
sometimes over-wise little head and have learnt that 
Beaudelaire doesn't really matter for an English girl, you 
will probably come out all right. 

Miss Esther Lilian Duff, adventurer No. 3, may as 
well hold out her hand and be done with it. Miss Esther 
has ventured on a “ prologue "—how often shall we have 
to tell you young ladies that “ preface” is English and 


quite good enough? But, please, sit up and listen to wise 
words from Miss Esther: 


Of what merchandise Life has despoiled us, good friends, 
we have not vouchsafed to you; nor will, for these things 
must be ours. And of our hopes, which lie with the future of 
our strength—what should we say to you of these? But to 
Stay you in am unequal contest, and to give you comradeship 
when brother knows no more the face of brother; to prove 
solace to you in the hour before thé dawn, we thus make 
steadfast the memory of such things as Life gave us by a 
free gift. 

And Miss Esther proposes to “ solace” and put a little 


soul and spirit into the enervated novel reader with the 
following : 


Charles gave Elizabeth a Dodo, 
Charles never offered one to me— 
The loveliest lemon-coloured Dodo 
With the greenest eyes that you could wish to see. 


Now, it isn’t that I’m doubting if Charles loves me, 
And I know that he would ask me out to tea, 
But he did give Elizabeth a Dodo, 
And he never even offered one to me. 

Life has despoiled us of a certain amount of 
merchandise in our time ; but so far as we are concerned 
anybody who wants Charles’s Dodo can have it for a gift. 
“ Bohemian Glass” and not “ Art Pottery ” is the name of 
Miss Esther’s little book. 

Last on our list comes Mr. T. W. Earp with “ Con- 
tacts.” Dedication “to a Southern gentleman” : 

Because you walk with consciousness of your station, 
Perfect example of a fine old school, 

The young men of the present generation 
Consider you a ridiculous old fool. 

When you come to think of it, a Southern gentleman 
would walk like that, but Mr. Earp appears rather to 
intrude on the province of the war prophet when he 
roundly asserts that if we ever see the Southern gentle- 
man out a-walking we shall remember him “when 
Madison Square and Fifth Avenue are gone.” 

Of this “Adventurers All” series generally we 
should note that the volumes are beautifully printed on 
good paper, with suitably decorated titles and half 
titles, and the stoutest of them runs to 94 pages, so 
that as regards material, at any rate, there is plenty 
for the money. The fault appears to us to be that 
each young poet has been allowed to print exactly what 
he or she desired without reference to the consideration 
that in books of serious verse the reading public expect 
to find serious verse, unrelieved by facetious, 
“smart,” or merely baby verses. Mr. Childe’s contri- 
bution is free from this kind of offence, but it clamours 
for a weeding out, the which, as a young poet, we 
daresay he is little disposed to give it. Whimsey and 


nothingness, however preciously phrased, cannot be 
allowed to pass for poetry. 
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“CAMEOS FROM THE CLASSICS.” 


You have the secret of making even the House of 
Commons amusing. —Mr. Balfour to Sir Henry Lucy. 





I suppose we may expect Fag Day to be followed 
shortly by Shag Day.—Sunday Pictorial. 





Even simple-minded people can now hardly believe 
that the German Navy leads a lazy life-—Maximilian 
Harden. 





Oh, the wooden walls of Nelson were our bulwarks long 
ago, 

But these iron walls his soul appals—the Walls of 
Jellicoe! 

So he blows his brazen trumpet, full loudly doth he blow, 

Yet undismayed by rout or raid tower the Walls of 
Jellicoe—G race Hall, in To-day. 





In this country, at any rate, the axiom that you 
cannot fool all the people all the time, however successful 
one may be with a portion of them for a period, is a 
truism.—G ode. 





Commentators who, any time this last twelve months, 
demanded Lord Kitchener’s resignation, are now pro- 
fessing a sense of irreparable loss at his death. He was 
a danger when alive; he is a genius dead—Sunday 
Chronicle. 





Staggered, incredulous, abashed— 
“Tt can’t be true!” we said— 

As through the land the tidings flashed 
That Kitchener was dead—/essie Pope. 





“Such pretty verses!” people say, as if they were 
talking of a dado or a ribbon or a birthday cake. But 
it is not the first nor the last essential of poetry to be 
pretty. The first and the last is to make people think ; 
to make them dream dreams and see visions—not dreams 
and visions of fancy, but of those intellectual realities 
that Blake speaks of —Francis Coutts. 





Lord Milner has a trained intellect as well as a will 

The Empire needs an unflinching, unbending 

figure, cool-headed, and of proven ability, to regulate the 

War Office. Lord Milner, we are convinced, is the right 
man.—Saturday Review. 





My earliest recollections are of a long string of things 
I must not do because I must bear in mind that I would 
be aduke someday. In those days, such is the innocence 
of youth, I believed this was a promise ; I know now it 
was a veiled threat —Duke of Manchester. 





An estimable English friend of mine, brought up as 
an atheist, is now a Catholic, through seeing a jarvey 
who drove him round Dublin on his first visit to Ireland 
raising his hat as he passed a church. And the Dublin 
jarveys are world-famous for their wit, humour and 
expressive idioms.—S. de Maistre. 
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What an influence love has on our lives, to be sure! 
It is for love that I am relating this story of my life. 
—Sunday Herald Serial. 





The gallant Admirals Horace Hood and Arbuthnot, 
who died for us, were paid less than third-class barristers, 
who flatter their trade union officials and thus obtain 
office. Loftus Jones, the commander of H.M.S. “ Shark,” 
who, beating the record of Chevy Chase, fought his last 
gun with one leg blown off, was paid less than one-fifth 
of the stipend of a county court judge. The grip of the 
lawyer politician who transacts national business behind 
closed doors must be replaced by the grip of men whose 
eyes are opened to realities—Arnold White. 





But even the most tenacious memory does not retain 
every detail, and there will often arise a discussion as to 
“What really happened at ——?” or “ Which regiment 
was first into ——?” or “When was it that the Huns 
tried to get through at ——?” Then it will be a matter 
for reference, and the Times History will be taken down 
from the shelf.—Zimes advt. 





Many applications of the parable, “ The Shaving of 
Shagpat,” are possible at the present moment. The 
prestige of Kaiserism, Krupp, and Kultur seemed as that 
of the Identical—until Joffre shaved through it at the 
Battle of the Marne. But it is the umbrageous 
humbug of the professional politicians which at present 
most outrageously invites the barber’s weapon. As you 
look on them you feel that “ There’s ’air!” has once more 
become the text of an epic of humbug. It is said that 
the Indispensable now grows in the head of Mr. Asquith. 
“Unity of the nation” is one of its many magniloquent 
names, and the critic who sees this is an Illusion and says 
so, 1s subject to rhetorical thwackings by all the modem 
Shagpat’s disciples. For all that, a barber shall come, 
bearing the tackle of truth-seeking, and shave Shagpat 
clean. And then the folly and falsity of it all will be 
obvious at a glance, and the winning of the war will be 
entrusted to men of action —Morning Post. 





Lord Kitchener’s critics: 
Though History’s yet unwritten page 
Will show them that they lied, 
The dogs recovered from the bite, 
The MAN it was that died. 
—London O pinion. 





We desire to accept with all humility the rebukes 
which are showered upon us by the Dai/y News, the 
Spectator, and other Home Rule journals. All that 1s 
urged against our “ obstinacy,” our “ Toryism,” our “ Prus- 
sianism” is no doubt perfectly just. We are no doubt 
the most benighted and the most ignorant of reaction- 
aries, since we still hold the views that we held before 
the Rebellion—Morning Post. 





Aye—there’s the crux, my masters. It’s men and the 
handling of men that counts (sic). In this war the new 
officers are not likely to handle armies: they are certaif 
tohandle men. And the handling is everything —TZ:mes. 
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